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Till now, wrapped in a most infernal night,

I find how heavenly day, wretch, I did miss.
Heart, rend thyself; thou dost thyself but right!

No lovely Paris made thy Helen his ;
No force, 110 fraud robbed thee of thy delight,

Nor fortune of thy fortune author is !
But to myself myself did give the blow,

While too much wit, forsooth, so troubled me,
That I respects for both our sakes must show :

And yet could not, by rising morn foresee
How fair a clay was near : 0 punished eyes,
That I had been more foolish or more wise !" (No. 33.)

This sonnet has generally been taken to refer to
Sidney's indolence before the period of Stella's marriage ;
in which case it expands the line of No. 2 :

" I loved, but straight did not what Love decrees."

It may, however, have been written upon the occasion
of some favourable chance which he neglected to seize ;
and the master phrase of the whole composition
"respects for both our sakes," rather points to this
interpretation. We do not know enough of the ob-
stacles to Sidney's match with Penelope Devereux to
be quite sure whether such " respects " existed while
she was at liberty.

There is nothing now left for him but to vent his
regrets and vain longings in words. But what are
empty words, what consolation can they bring 1

" And, ah, what hope that hope should once see day,
Where Cupid is sworn page to chastity ?"        (No. 35.)

Each day Stella makes new inroads upon the fortress of
his soul.nhappy word, woe me, I might !
